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NARRATIVE. 








From the London Youth’s Magazine. 
SELFISHNESS AND SELF-DENIAL. 
[Continued from page 122.] 

It is to little purpose that we point out an evil, 
unless we can do something towards suggesting its 
remedy. In thecontrasted characters of Marianne & 
Henrietta, the reader has already seen the baneful ef- 
fectsof selfishness. The difference of their character 
was far more visibly manifested, after-the arrival of 
the letter mentioned in our last communication : 
for Marianne had nothing now to check the sweet 
cheerfulness of her disposition, or to prevent her 
full participation in the pleasures that surrounded 
her. Indeed there was not a gratification experi- 
enced by any one, from which she did not contrive 
to extract her share ; since the seeing another hap- 
py was always a treat to her generous and affec- 
tionate heart. Miss Wilton was by no means back- 
ward to provide enjoyments for her young pupils; 
but of course they were of a general nature, and 
could not be suited to each particular wish of each 
particular child. ‘Therefore, as self ever occupied 
the fore ground in Henrietta’s mind, it seldom hap- 
pened, in the little schemes of her preceptress, that 
there was not some deviation from her desires on 
the subject. This destroyed all her comfort, and 
generally made those days, which were: peculiarly 
pleasant to the rest, seasons of mortification and 
disappointment to her. For instance, one of their 
very agreeable relaxations was occasionally to take 
provision, and spend the day in the beautiful grounds 
ofa deserted maasion, which was separated from 
them by a gentle river, that flowed at the bottom of 
their garden. A pleasant walk to the ferry lay 
partly through verdant meadows, and partly by a 
rural road, beautifully overhung by lofty and um- 
brageous trees. Fruitful valleys, shady nooks, rich- 
ly-wooded hills, and sparkling streams, diversified 
occasionally by the busy farm, the embowered cot- 
tage, and the tall white spire darting its upward 
course amidst surrounding foliage, rendered the 
country exquisite, whether seen from the river or from 
its lovely banks. Miss Wilton, however, knew that 
the sail made a pleasant variety; and, therefore, 
her usual plan was to hire a boat from the garden, 
in which half the young ladies were conveyed to 
their place of destination, while the remainder walk- 
ed to the ferry, over which it returned to take them. 
And in the evening, when they bent their course 
homeward, the walkers took possession of the boat, 
and the sailors of the bank. A portion of the con- 
versation which took place between the cousins on 
one of these occasion, will shew the ingenuity with 
which a thoroughly selfish mind can discover or 
create causes of disquietude. 

‘So I find,” said Henrietta, “‘ you are to go in 
the boat, and therefore you may have some chance 
of enjoying the day ; for my partI shall be so com- 
pletely tired when I get to the park that I shall be 
fit for nothing.” 

“The walk, dear,” replied her cousin, ‘is not 
so very long, and the greater part quite shady ; and if 
youshould feel alittle weary, there are the most pleas- 
ant seats you can imagine under the trees. We 
went,you know, while you were spending a few days 
at Mrs. Green’s, so that I am qualified to give you 
every information, and it was so delightful, I am 
sure you must enjoy it.” 

“‘T wish I was staying a few days at.Mrs. Green’s 
or Mrs. Somebody’s now.” 

“No, no, Henrietta, you must not say so,” ex- 
claimed Marianne, as smiling playfully, she stroked 


imprinted on her cheek an affectionate kiss, “‘re- 
member, when I told you of our excursion, you said, 
that if any thing pleasant ever did take place in the 
school, it was sure to be when you were away ; so 
do, there’s a good girl, try to make the most of the 
pleasure now.” 
Even Henrietta could not resisia momentary 
conviction of her folly, as it was thas kindly, and 
yet forcibly, presented to her mind. She felt half 
softened into good humor, and almost returning the 
smile, inquired, 
** But is it not strange, that in all the arrange- 
ments that are made, every thing should be settled 
exactly contrary to my inclination ?” 
** Why no,—I don’t think it zs originally contra- 
ty; only when the arrangements are made, there is 
some power within,—your evil genius I fancy,— 
that always takes the trouble to hunt up every in- 
convenience that can possibly accrue, and setting 
the whole troop before you, entirely to hide all the 
gratification, which is thus thrust into the back 
ground. Now, I think, in such little matters as 
sometimes mar your comfort, it is better to have no 
inclination at all. It is needful to know how they 
are settled, that we may fall in with the plan; but 
they need have no effect as to our main enjoyment. 
T remember a rule that was given me long since, not 
very polished 1 suppose, for I received it from my 
nurse, but I have often found it very useful,—‘ If we 
always like what we have, we shall be sure always 
to have what we like.”’ 

“Well, dear, I only wish my ancles had been 
born with ears, and I would try to remember your 
admirable lecture that I might pour it into them 





when they are aching beneath me. I am sure, if I 
have any share in the delights of the day, I will 
give them credit for being the most philosophical 
part about me. You forget that at home, when I 
walk to any distance, Garrard always leads the po- 
ney, that it may be ready if I like to mount.” 

** Yes, I know he does; but it strikes me as re- 
ally an advantage to be more independent. I should 
rejoice, however, if I could change places with you, 
for walking will be quite as pleasant to me; I do 
not suppose Miss Wilton would have the Jeast objec- 
tion.” 

“Ono, pray do not name it; she might have 
thought for herself, that I had been differently 
brought up to most of her young ladies.” 

When they were setting off, however, the good- 
natured Marianne requested permission to make the 
alteration; simply observing, that an exchange 
would be more pleasant both to her cousin and her- 
self. Consent was readily granted, and doubly did 
she enjoy the sweet walk she had undertaken, from 
the hope that her doing so contributed to the com- 
fort of another. Her presence was welcomed with 
joy by the walking party, and while she received 
and bestowed the delicate manifestations of affec- 
tion, her heart felt light, and warm, and gladsome. 
Still sweeter were her feelings as the day advanced, 
when they wandered through the shady avenue, or 
lingered in the mossy dell, listening to the sweet 
music of their undisturbed inhabitants. They 
watched the moor-hen by the grass-grown pond ; 
observed the variety of forest trees, which side by 
side had weathered many a winter’s blasts; and 
found no small entertainment in collecting the dif- 
ferent grasses that grew beneath them; while those 
who preferred more lively gambols, awakened the 
long-silent echoes with their merry voices, or made 
the luxuriant verdure bend beneath their light and 
active footsteps, ' 

They then spread the simple repast, which, sea- 
soned by youthful gaiety and holiday spirits, yield- 





back the ringlets from her cousin’s forehead, and 


ed more pleasure than a royal feast. This finished, 


¢ 


their kind and superior instructress read to them, 
with allthe kindling animation of feeling and natare, 
some selections she had herself made for occasions 
like the present; while part of her auditors took 
their pencils to sketch the venerable ruins: and 
others drew forth the favorite fancy-work, on which, 
in leisure hours, they exercised their skill. 

A second ramble succeeded, and before they 
left the lovely scene, they united together in sweet- 
ly hymning the praises of that God, by whose be- 
neficent command the beauties of nature started 
into being; and for whose pleasure, in the happi- 
ness of his creatures, they are, and were created. 
Nor did their gentle guide, while calling forth their 
gratitude and praise to the God of nature, fail to 
lead their young minc«s to contemplate with ten-fold 
reverence, love, and adoration, his glory as the 
God of grace. ‘In these created sources of enjoy- 
ment,’’ she observed, ‘our Maker has richly dis- 
played the bounties of his benevolence; but his 
Son for our Saviour, is God’s unspeakable gift.” 

When the young party returned home, tea, cake, 
and fruit were ready for them, and a feeling of pe- 
culiar love seemed to pervade the season of family 
devotion, which closed those hours in which they 
had so happily, yet simply celebrated, the birthday 
of their beloved instructress. 

A few sentences from a conversation, which took 
place between the cousins, when they retired to 
rest, will shew the miserable effects of that mi- 
nute attention to every little circumstance con- 
nected with self, which characterizes, alas! the 
conduct of many. 

‘* Has not this been a delightful day, Henrietta ?”’ 

inquired her cousin. 
“Why, during our stay at the park, we were, 
upon the whole, very comfortable ; but I am sure it 
was only a wonder, that my head did not ache most 
violently. As I expected to go on foot, and you 
said the walk was shady, I put on my large bonnet, 
and would not burden myself with my parasol. But 
in the boat, the sun came so full upon my back, 
that it was almost insupportable, and having noth- 
ing to shield me from it, how I escaped:.without a 
headache, I am sure [ cannot tell.” 

‘But you did escupe: so I hope you would not 
suffer the possiblity that you might have had one, 
to disturb your comfort.” 

Or ruffle your temper, Marianne could have add- 
ed: but she thought such a manner of expressing 
herself, would neither be kind nor proper. 

“Certainly,” rejoined Henrietta, “I could not 
help feeling hurt, that no one made the least effort 
to relieve me. Iam sure I must have looked un- 
comfortable, and that they were aware of it, by the 
way in which some of them glanced at me. If you 
had been there and suffering the slightest annoy- 
ance, the whole boat would have been in an uproar, 
till it was removed : but though there were parasols 
lying useless all the time, I might have been burnt 
alive, before they would have been offered to me.” 

“* Now, if you had but named the thing, I have 
no doubt half a dozen would have been offered in 
a moment. I dare say they were puzzled to their 
wit’s end, tothink what could be the matter ; for of 
course, those who made no use of a shade when 
they had one, did not mind the sun themselves, 
and therefore would not guess how troublesome it 
was toyou. The evening, however, has been beau- 
tiful, and there could be nothing to hinder the en- 
joymentof your walk then?” 

“Tt is no use talking, dear; you enjoy every 
thing, and it turns out comfortable; but there al- 
ways is something to annoy me. I was very tired. 
Tt was all owing to the alteration—you meant it 





kindly, and it cannot be helped—but I thought | 
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was to sail home, and the evening would be cool: 
s0 I had a great shawl taken for me, and then I for- 
got to send it back by you, and was obliged to lug 
ivall the way. But [ am quite tired, and shall be 
heartily glad to get to sleep: so good night.” 

The truth was, Henrietta felt extremely cross, 
and yet could not help being ashamed of it: knew 
she ought to be obliged to her cousin, yet felt much 
more inclined to quarrel with her. The best plan 
she could think of, therefore, was to cut short the 
conversation as soon as possible. 

And really I shall not be surprised, if some of my 
readers are exclaiming, ‘‘ surely these ridiculous 
complaints are too trifling to appear in print.” — 
Learn then, my dear young friends, to despise your- 
selves as well as the conversation, should you have 
ever suffered your happiness to hinge upon such tri- 
fles. If your minds revolt from Henrietta’s unlove- 
ly character, pray for grace, that you may never re- 
semble her; and be assured, that they who attempt 
to satisfy the demands of an unreasonable self, are 
absolutely far more miserable slaves, than the cap- 
tives of an Algerine pirate. 








RELIGION. 








JACOB AND THE ANGELS. 

“And Jacob went on his way, and the angels of 
God met him.” —Gen, xxxii. 1. 

Angels are God’s servants to protect them that 
trust in him, and these spirits were made known to 
Jacob to encourage him in his journey homeward 
from Mesopotamia. 

Now Jacob had great need of this encourage- 
ment, for he had to pass by the way in which he 
might meet with his brother Esau; and remember- 
ing how he had obtained his birthright, and, there- 
fore, how much reason Esau had to be angry, he was 
afraid of his vengeance—Esau not being a good man. 

“ And Jacob sent messengers before him to Esau 
his brother unto the land of Seir, the country of 
Edom.” ‘These were to tell him of his long absence, 
and troubles under a hard master, that Esau’s heart 
might be softened. ‘They were also to speak of his 
prosperity, that he might not suppose that he wanted 
more of him; and to address him from Jacob in lan- 
guage of respect, and express his wish that they 
might meet each other as brothers. 

The messengers returned, and said that Esau was 
coming, and four hundred men with him. 

Poor Jacob was now sadly frightened ; for he fear- 
ed that his brother would kill him and the children, 
and take all that he had. 

Fle therefore divided the people and flocks into 
two bands, so that if he fell upon one, the other 
might have time to escape; and so, his wife, and 
children being in the hindest band, he might save 
their lives. 

He also prayed to God to protect him, for all our 
wisdom or courage cannot protect us in danger with- 
out God’s care. 

He then thought that he would send presents to 
his brother, to gain his good will: and after a night 
had passed away full of much care, he ordered ser- 
vants to goone after another with different droves of 
cattle of various sorts, amounting in all to the num- 
ber of five hundred and eighty ; which, when they 
met Esau, they were to tell him were sent by his 
brother for his acceptance. 

‘* So went the present over before him,” and an- 
other night passed. 

And now having passed his family over the river 
Jabbok, Jacob was left alone on the side nearest to 
Haran, and here an angel of God met him. How 
he conversed with and wrestled with the angel, as 
related in the chapter, it is not possible to say, but 
so it was; and before they parted, the angel gave 
him the name of Israel, or a Prince of God, and 
blessed him. 

JACOB AND ESAU. 

‘And Jacob lifted up his eyes, and looked, 
and behold, Esau came, and with him four hun- 
dred men.” 

** And Esau ran to meet him, and embraced him, 
and fell on his neck, and kissed him : and they 
wept.” — Gen. xxxiii. 1. 4. 








Jacob having divided the people and flocks into 
separate bodies, now went forward to meet Esau: 
and, after the custom of the East, he bowed him- 
self frequently to the ground. The manner of 
bowing in the East is different from ours, the 
body being bent forward until the hands touch the 
knees. 

And then Esau having got off the beast he prob- 
ably rode, ran to him, and with all the kind feelings 
of a brother, put his arms round his neck and kiss- 
ed him. 

If Esau had come with any design to do Jacob 
harm, God had softened his heart; and certainly he 
showed a noble spirit in forgiving his brother who 
had once done him so much injury, but who now 
showed how much he wished to make him amends 
for it. So should children forgive one another, and 
kiss one another when offended—and especially bro- 
thers and sisters; and such acts of tenderness must 
yield a pleasure which none can know but those who 
practise them. 

Next Jacob’s family approached Esau, and bowed 
themselves also, and then Jacob offered his presents 
to his brother. 

But Esau, not being covetous, wanted nothing to 
reconcile him. Here Esau looks very amiable, not- 
withstanding his former rage: and many men may 
have amiable dispositions, who do not, after all, love 
and serve God. 

This should make us look very closely at our 
hearts! and if people call you good children,because 
you behave well, are good tempered, and are dutiful 
to your parents, do nut mistake all this for religion, 
for it is only a small part of it; as real religion re- 
quires us to love and serve God with the best affec- 
tions of our hearts. 

Jacob, however, was not quite sure of his broth- 
er's sincerity, and, perhaps feared that when the 
first warm feelings of his heart had been shown, it 
would grow cooler, and he might be in danger ; he 
therefore said, ‘ Nay, I pray thee, if now I have 
found grace in thy sight, then receive my present 
at my hand: for thereforeI have seen thy face, as 
though I had seen the face of God’’—meaning that 
it was pleasant, as a sight of God’s favor is also 
pleasant—* and thou wast pleased with me.” In 
Eastern countries, if a present be offered 40 a su- 
perior, and he will not take it, there is much to 
fear from his refusal ; but if he accept it, it is a 
mark of his favor and protection, and there is noth- 
ing to fear. 

Jacob also wished to give his brother something 
in token of kindness, and in return for the harm he 
had formerly done him. ‘‘ And he urged him, and 
he took it :” Jacob at the same time adding his bless- 
ing—showing that he wished him all happiness and 
prosperity. 

Esau now offered either to keep him company, or 
to leave some servants behind asa guard of honor 
or safety, that he might look more grand, or be pro- 
tected against dangers ; but this Jacob did not need, 
and so they parted. 

Jacob went for a while toa place called Succoth, 
and afterwards he removed to “ Shalem, a city of 
Shechem,” and there he bought some land for the 
use of his cattle. 

There also he erected an altar, and called it bya 
name which meant God, the God of Israel: thus he 
returned thanks to God for having preserved and 
blessed him, and allowed him to return to the land 
of Canaan. Child’s Commentator. 








THE SABBATH SCHOOL. 








' From the S. S. Herald. 
THE ORPHAN GIRL. 

Little Mary was an only daughter. From early 
childhood, she evinced a strong regard for relig- 
ious duties. Almost the first acts of the morning, 
were the reading of a chapter in her Bible, and the 
offering up of a prayer to God. In those prayers 
she remembered herself, her companions, her 
friends, and the whole world of mankind. But it 
was when she addressed her heavenly Father in 
behalf of her parents, that the petitions of little Ma- 
ry were most fervent and affecting. 








She prayed for her parents. Her father was a 
very vicious man. Hespent much of his time and 
most of his earnings at the dram-shops of the nej h- 
borhood ; and from thence he would return, late 
at night, when, infuriated by the intoxicatin 
draught, he would abuse his wife and daughter 
with oaths and threats and blows. At such times 
little Mary would make known to her God, the ag. 
onies of a burdened and more than orphan heart. 

Her father died. He died as he had lived—an 
enemy to himself and his Maker. This was a ge. 
vere affliction to his daughter. She loved him 
even in vice. She loved him because he was her 
father. Butshe sorrowed the more for the circum. 
stances in which he died; for in her Bible—he,y 
constant companion—she read, “no drunkard 
shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

The attention of this little girl was now turned 
to the comfort of her mother, even more than when 
that mother was worse than widowed, by the aban- 
doned life ofher husband. Mrs. C——, was eyj. 
dently, by a slow and lingering disease, drawing to 
her grave. So reduced was she, in respect to this 
world’s goods, that it was with difficulty she could 
command the comforts and conveniences of life. 
This induced little Mary to forego the pleasures 
and amusements, so suitable to her age, and to 
spend the intervals of school and domestic employ. 
ments, in braiding straw and other work, by means 
of which, at the close of each week, she could 
count in a few shillings as the proceeds of her affec- 
tionate labors. 

But that which most deeply affected this kind- 
hearted, pious little girl, was the spiritual interests 
of her mother. She thought she herself would be 
completely happy, could she see her mother so, in 
the strong hope of meeting the blessed Saviour 
when she died. The world, cold and friendless as 
it would be, when she should be left alone, looked 
not half'so dark and forbidding, as the future pros- 
pects of her only earthly friend—her mother. Of- 
ten would she go to her, with the Bible in her 
hand, and having selected some of the most point- 
ed and affecting passages, read them and repeat 
them, and then comment on them; with an artless 
simplicity, that would, at times, move her mother 
to tears. 

At that time the Rev. Mr. T——, was the offici- 
ating minister of L He was one day called 
to the dying bed of a poor woman in a retired part 
of his parish. He had never visited her before, for 
she had not attended upon his preaching, and he 
scarcely considered her as one of his parishioners. 
When he was about to enter the apartment in 
which she was, he heard a little girl in the room 
earnestly praying for her mother. In that prayer 
he also heard an expression of gratitude, that she 
herself had been permitted to attend the Sabbath 
School, where she had more fully learned those 
lessons which were likely soon to be called into 
practice. This was not the only, nor the chief sub- 
ject of her prayer; but it is particularly noticed, 
because it led the minister to recognise in her, the 
orphan child whom he had often seen at the Sab- 
bath School, and whose punctuality and diligence 
and propriety of conduct, had secured for her the 
esteem and affections of her teacher and fellow 
pupils. It was little Mary. 

Mr. T. almost regretted having obtruded him- 
self upon an hour sosacred. ‘But this feeling was 
momentary. His pleasure.was deep and strong, 
when he considered what a scene was before him, 
a scene in which angels, thought he, must be gaz- 
ing with inexpressible delight! A little girl bow- 
ing before the Most High, by the side of her afilict- 
ed mother, and that mother—though he knew it 
not—-the spiritual child of her own daughter! 
When that prayer was elosed, which the godly 
minister will remember to the latest hour of his life 
—he stepped forward, and taking the woman by 
the hand, observed to her, ‘‘ your daughter, I per- 
ceive, has been praying for you.” ‘ Yes,” said 
she, “‘she is a good child.” ‘‘ But have her ex- 





ample and prayers served to lead you to seek the 
one thing needful, an interest in the Lord Jesus, 
which she seems to possess,and which renders her, in 
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the best sense, a good child?’ ‘‘Oh! it wasshe,” 
said the woman, with a voice too feeble to articu- 


I was a sinner, and urged me to seek the Lord. It 
was she who has read half the Bible to me; and 
when my soul had else sunk under the burden of 
my sins, she it was who directed me to the Saviour 
of sinners. Blessed Saviour !—And with my dying 
breath will I bless God that he has given me such 
achild. She has been the means of fitting me to 
die in peace.” 


She died in peace. Her last breath was spent 


‘in blessing God that He had given her such a child. 


Mary mourned her mother’s death, but she quiet- 
ly submitted to the blow of bereavement, and com- 
mitted herself to her God, who showed himself a 
Father of the fatheriess, in that he raised up many 
who esteemed and loved the little orphan girl. L. 








THE NURSERY. 








From “* Aids to Development,” &c. 
INFANT EDUCATION. 

Mamma.—Come, my little boy, tell what this is. 

Edward.—My hand, mamma. 

M.—And how many hands have you, Edward? 

Ed.—Two, mamma. 

M.—Of what else have you two? 

Ed—Two eyes, mamma. 

M.—And what other two things have you ? 

Ed.—Two feet, mamma. 

M.—And have you two of any thing else? 

Ed.—Two holes in my nose, mamma. 

M.—Those are called nostrils, my dear ; and how 
many have you got of those fat, rosy things on each 
side of your nose ? 

Ed.—Oh! Two cheeks, mamma. 

M.—Now think of some other things of which 
you have two. 

Ed.—Two shoulders, mamma. 

M.—And what is between your shoulders and 
your hands, Edward? 

Ed.—Elbows, mamma, and two wrists also. - 

M.—Look about you, and you will find several 
more things, of which you have two. 

Ed.—Two thumbs, mamma. 

M.—Put your hands on your face, and find me 
some more things there, of which you have two 
also. 

Ed.—I said eyes, cheeks, and nostrils; oh, there 
is the skin that covers my eyes. 

M.—Your eye-lids Edward; and think of some 
things higher up in your face ; what are they called? 

Ed.—Eyebrows, mamma. I cannot remember 
anything else that I have two of. 

M.—You used two things, Edward which you 
have not named, when you spoke to me now. 

Ed.—Did I, mamma? I have only one tongue. 
Two teeth was it, mamma? 

M.—Have you only two teeth, Edward ? 

Ed.—Yes, mamma, many teeth. 

M.—Well, dear, think again then. 

Ed.—Two jaws and two gums, mamma. 

M.—Well, that is right ; but there are two more 
things I want you to remember. 

Ed.—Oh, I have found out! two lips, mamma. 

M.—Yes, Edward ; but we have still many things 
to find out, of which you have two. 

Ed.—Two! Two! Two sides, mamma. 

M.—Right ; now go on. 

Ed.—T wo legs, mamma. 

M.—And are your legs joined any where? 

Ed.—Yes, to my feet. Ah! I have two ankles 
and two heels, and two knees. Oh, what a num- 
ber of things I have got two of! Let meadd them 
all together. Two eyes, two eyebrows, that is, 
four ; two eyelids, that is six ; two nostrils, eight; 
two cheeks, ten; two lips, twelve; two ears, four- 
teen; two shoulders, sixteen; two elbows, eight- 
cen; two wrists, twenty; two arms, twenty-two; 
two hands, twenty-four ; two thumbs, twenty-six ; 
two sides, twenty-eight ; two feet, thirty ; two an- 
kles, thirty-two ; two heels, thirty-four; two legs, 
thirty-six ; and two knees, thirty-eight. 

M.—You have forgotten some things, Edward. © 

Ed.—Oh yes, I forgot two jaws,#orty ; and two 


|gums, they make forty-two. 
|things, mamma! 
late distinctly, “it was she who first told me that things! 


What a number of 
I did not know I had so many 


M.—And don’t you think, my dear, they are all 
of use to you? 

Ed.—Yes, mamma, of great use. 

M.—Let us talk about the use of some of them— 
Can you tell me the use of your hands, Edward? 

Ed.—Yes, mamma; to lift things with, and to 
carry them about, and to roll my ball, and to open 
the door, and shut it, and to put on my hat, and to 
tie my shoes, and to eat with. 

M.—What, do you eat with your hands, Edward? 

Ed.—No, mamma, but I put my food in my 
mouth with them. 

M.—True, my dear; now think of some more 
uses for your hands. 

Ed.—To pluck flowers, mamma, and to give 
bread to poor people with, and toshake hands with 
you, and papa, and other people. I don’t know any 
more uses, mamma, 

M.—What would you have done without your 
hands this morning, Edward, when you were in my 
room? What were you doing then? 

Ed.—Oh, mamma, I use my hands to draw and 
write with, and to hold my book, and to build bricks 
too, mamma, and to stir the fire with. 

M.—I hope you never use your little hands for 
that purpose, Edward. That is one use for my 
hands, but not for yours, till you grow older. 

Ed.—Mamma, I can cut out paper with my 
hands, when you lend me your scissors. 

M.—You can so, my dear; and there is anoth- 
er use which I wonder you have forgotten. I saw 
you using them just now for it. 

Ed.—Just now, mamma’? Oh, to stroke my 
cat; and, when I was a little boy, I used them to 
hold by Jane, for fear she should let me down when 
she carried me. 

M.—Cannot you remember any other use for 
your hands, my dear? 

Ed.—I will think, mamma. Yes, to dig in my 
garden with, and to pull up the weeds too, anddraw 
the curtains with, and to wash my face with, 
Mamma. Are they of any other use than those I 
have said ? 

M.—Think, my dear, for yourself? 

Ed.—I forgot to say, to water my flowers with, 
mamma, and to put crumbs out for the little birds. 

M.—I remember another use, Edward; do you 
like to oblige me? 

Ed:—Yes, mamma, very much. 

M.—And do your hands ever help you to do so, 
Edward? 

Ed.—Yes, mamma, when you tell me to bring 
-you anything ; your work-box, or a footstool, or 
many other things; I am very glad God gave me 
hands, mamma. 

M.—You must always try and use them my dear, 
for the purposes for which they were given to you, 
and never for anything which God would not like. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
“BE YE KIND ONE TO ANOTHER, TENDER 
HEARTED.” 

‘**Cousin Lucy, we have come to say our morn- 
ing text to you, if we may,” said two happy little 
girls, knocking at their cousin’s door. Mrs. H. 
their mother, had encouraged Phebe and Mary, 
(they were twin sisters) from the time they could 
understand easy reading, to learn every day one 











verse from God’s holy book, and it was her daily, 
earnest prayer that her beloved children might ear- 
ly love the truths of the Bible, and early give their 
young hearts to that compassionate Saviour who 
once “ took little children in his arms and blessed 
them.” The two little girls usually spent half an 
hour with their mother in the morning, and Mrs. 
H. presented religious instruction in so interesting 
a manner that they always called this their ‘* hap- 
py half hour ;” but their cousin Lucy, whom they 
loved very much, had come to pass a few days with 
them, and they requested permission of their moth- 
er to repeat their text to her before breakfast, and 








when they came to her room they found her ready 
to receive them. 

“Shall we say now,” asked Phebe, as they seat- 
ed themselves in little chairs by their cousin. 

“Yes,” said cousin Lucy, affectionately kissing 
them, “but remember, my dear little girls, that 
you are going to repeat what the great and holy God 
says, and how very good and kind he is to tell us 
what we ought to do and how we ought to feel.” 

They then repeated distinctly and together. ‘‘ Be 
ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving 
one another, as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you,” 

“This is a very interesting text,” their cousin 
remarked. 

“* But why are tears in your eyes?” said the af- 
fectionate little Mary, throwing her arms around 
her neck, her own eyes filling while she spoke. Af- 
ter a moment cousin Lucy said, ‘‘ It will be pain- 
ful to me to tell you, and yet I will, because I think 
if I do you will always remember what you have now 
repeated, and I hope you will endeavor always to be 
kind and tender hearted to each other and to al} 
your playmates.” 

‘** Many years ago I lived in the country, and 
when there, attended the village school. There it 
was customary for the children, who live at a dis- 
tance from school to remain all day, and it was fre- 
quently the case, that during the recess between 
the morning and afternoon school, little difficulties 
took place between the children, that plainly show- 
ed that they forgot that their Heavenly Father was 
looking upon them, and that he is always displeased 
when they do what they know to be wrong. But I 
will tell you what took place in our school, which 
has ever been and will ever continue to be a source 
of sorrow to me. There wasa little boy in school 
who belonged to a miserably poor family. His 
name was Henry. He was nota bright scholar and 
there was nothing interesting in his appearance ex- 
cept the gentle, subdued expression of his large 
blue eyes. ‘The boys seemed not to like to have 
him for a playmate, I know not why, and he rarely 
took an active part in their plays. One winter day 
he had been standing some time in the cold wind, 
looking quietly on, while all the others were enga- 
ged in a game of snow-balling and seemed in high 
glee. Butno one was interested in Henry, and af- 
tera little while he turned from them and came in- 
to the school room. ‘The girls were all collected 
around the fire. He came up to the corner where 
I was standing, looking very cold and friendless. 
Half in sport and half in earnest I raised my hand 
to push him from me, and he at the same moment 
lifted up his arm to shield himself from the expect- 
ed blow, but there was nothing resentful in it. He 
said not a word, and there was the usual mild, gen- 
tle expression in his eye, only it seemed to say, 
“why treat me so unkindly? what have I done?” 
The look went to my heart.—I felt condemned and 
left my companions. Henry only came a few days 
longer. He took a severe cold and that was the 
cause of a distressing fever. His sickness was a 
long one, and I used frequently to hear from him, 
and ardently wished that he might return to school, 
that I might make some reparation for former un- 
kindness, but God saw fit to take him from the 
world. After his death, for a long time, I never 
thought of Henry without bitter tears; and now, my 
dear little girls, I have told you why I felt sad when 
I heard you repest your text. I remembered that 
I once treated a little school-fellow unkindly, and 
very soon, before I told him that I was sorry and 
asked him to forgive me, he was laid in the cold 
grave. Ifyou would avoid every such source of 
sorrow, pray to God every day, to give you such 
hearts as will dispose you always to follow the di- 
rection, which he has so graciously given us, “‘ Be 
ye kind one to another, tender hearted, forgiving 
one another, as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you!” And if you do this sincerely, the Lord will 


hear your prayer, and make you his own dear chil- 
dren, and prepare you when you die to dwell in 
heaven with the blessed Saviour and holy angels, 
for he has kindly said, ‘1 love them that love me, 
and they that seck me early shall find me.” Etxa. 
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HENRY OBOOKIAH. 
{Editorial Abridgment, Concluded .] 

We come now to treat of Henry’s religious char- 
acter; for, after he was brought from the land of 
idols into this land of gospel light, and had Chris- 
tian friends who prayed for him and taught him 
about Christ, he was hopefully converted and be- 
came a good man. ‘The light came in upon his 
dark mind very gradually; but at last it was al- 
tended by renewing grace upon his heart, and he 
became an enlightened, consistent and living Chris- 
tian. We will trace the evidences of his piety, 
and the traits of his religious character, in a few 
particulars. 

Henry had deep and clear views of his sinful- 
ness, and of the pollution of his heart. About the 
close of the year 1810, he wrote thus in a letter : 
“* Here my wicked heart began to see a little about 
divine things; but the more I see to it, the more it 
appear to be impenctrability.” It seems as if he 
could find no word hard enough to express the 
hardness of his heart. Of the time of his first 
powerful conviction he says: ‘‘ Many thoughts 
came into my mind that I was in a dangerous sit- 
uation. I thought that if I should then die, I must 
certainly be cast off forever. While I was work- 
ing, it appeared as it was a voice saying, ‘ Cut it 
down, why cumbereth it the ground?’ I worked 
no longer, but dropped my axe, and went a few steps 
from the place. 1 fell upon my knees, and looked 
up to the Almighty Jehovah for help. I was not 
but an undone and hell-deserving sinner. I felt 
that it would be just for God to cast me off whith- 
ersoever he would; that he should do with my poor 
soul as it seemed to him fit.” Atanother time, af- 
ter he found peace, a person asked him how his 
own heart appearedto him. ‘ O black,” said he, 
“very black.” ‘But you hope you have a new 
heart; how did it appear to you before it was chan- 
ged?” ‘ Mud,” said he, ‘all mud.” Often, in 
his Christian course, he complained of his * cold 
and stupid heart ;”’ though to his friends it usual- 
ly appeared to be warm with love to God and men. 
At one time he remarked, ‘‘ When I have done 
wrong, I am always sorry—J am so sorry.” His 
penitence and humiliation were deep, and prepar- 
ed him to receive the joys of pardoned sin with 
great delight and thankfulness. At one time he 
had been urged to speak at an evening meeting 
and had done it with great propriety. But he was 
evidently distressed at the time and afterward ; and 
when a friend inquired the cause he said, ‘“‘I’ma 
poor unworthy sinner; I feel as though I am lost.” 
But these sorrows were always turned into songs of 
victory and praise ; and now his sorrows are for- 
ever ended, for he has washed his robes and made 
them perfectly white in the blood of the Lamb. 

Ilenry had a very pleasant temper, both by na- 
ture and grace. A family at Andover, with whom 
he lived two years, bear very favorable testimony to 
the excellence of his character. ‘They used after- 
wards to speak of him with tears. Said Mrs. A. to 
a friend, “‘ He was always pleasant; I never saw 
him angry.” ‘In his disposition,” says his biog- 
rapher, ‘“‘he was amiable and affectionate. His 
temper was mild. Passion was not easily excited, 
nor long retained. Revenge, or resentment, it is 
presumed, was never known to be cherished in his 
heart. ‘To families in which he had lived, or to 
individuals who had been his particular patrons, he 
felt an ardent attachment. One of the latter, who 
had been separated from him for a considerable 
time, he met with great delight ; and after the first 
salutations, said to him, ‘I want to see you great 
while; you don’t know how you seem to me; you 
seem like father, mother, brother, all.” 

Henry was spiritually-minded ; so much so as to 
put to shame Christians whose privileges had been 
far greater than his. He said, ‘‘ When at home— 
at Torringford—out in the field, I can’t help think 
about heaven. I go in a meadow—work at the 
hay—my hands—but my thought, no there. Jn 





going to Torringford, expecting to join the church, 


he says, ‘I thought while I was travelling, that I 


was going home to the New-Jerusalem, to the wel- 
come gate. As1 walked along I repeated these 
words, ‘Whom have I in heaven but thee? and 
there is none upon the earth that I desire besides 
thee.’ 

After Henry was converted himself, he was very 
anxious for the salvation of others. Perhaps his 
most ardent and constant desire was, for the souls 
of his country men, the poor ignorant idolaters of 
the Sandwich Islands. In this, he resembled the 
apostle Paul, who had “continual sorrow in his 
heart, for his brethren, his kinsmen according to 
the flesh,” who did not believe in his adorable Re- 
deemer. He was willing to spend and be spent, to 
save them from everlasting death ; he could do or 
suffer any thing, even to the laying down his life, 
if he could bring them to Christ and heaven. So 
Obookiah had great longings of heart for his coun- 
trymen, prayed much for them, and looked forward 
impatiently to the time when he should be able to 
go and “ preach among them the unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” We will repeat a few instances 
of this kind. 

While he was at Andover, he heard that one of 
his countrymen had come to America and resided 
in the vicinity. He hastened to him, and spent a 
part of a day with him, and a night, in which they 
did notsleep. When he returned, a friend said to 
him, “‘ Well, Henry, what news from Hawaii?” 
He replied, ‘I did not think of Hawaii, I had so 
much to say about Jesus Christ.”—-An aged minis- 
ter asked him why he wished to return to Hawaii. 
He replied, ‘‘ to preach the gospel to my country- 
men.” ‘* What would you say to them about their 
wooden gods?” ‘ Nothing.” ‘‘ Butsuppose your 
countrymen should tell you that preaching Jesus 
Christ was blaspheming their gods, and should put 
you to death?” To this he replied with great em- 
phasis, “ If that be the will of God, Z am ready, 
I am ready.” He often begged his friends, in his 
letters and conversation, to ‘‘ pray for his poor coun- 
trymen, that they might escape from the wrath to 
come.” 

At one time he says of his countrymen, “ O that 
the Lord would pluck them from the everlasting 
burning. O what happy time I have now, while 
my poor friends and relations at home are perish- 
ing with hunger, and thirsty, wanting of divine 
mercy and water out of the well of salvation. May 


g,|the Lord Jesus dwell in my heart, and prepare me 


to go and spend the remaining part of my life with 
them.” This feeling for his countrymen was alive 
in him all the remainder of his days; it was with 
him on hisdying bed. When he lay there he sud- 
denly raised his hands and said, ‘‘O how I want 
to see Hawaii! But I think I never shall. God 
will doright; he knows what is best”—and burst 
into a flood of tears. 

His love to souls was not confined to his coun- 
trymen. He pitied sinners in this Christian land: 
often conversed with them, prayed for them, entreat- 
ed others to pray for them, and exhorted them in 
private and in social meetings to make their peace 
with God. Some of his letters breathe out the 
anxieties of his heart for the conversion of his cor- 
respondents. Of this conduct we can now give 
but one instance. At the time of his admission to the 
church, it had been agreed that he should address 
the people; but his pastor forgot it at the proper 
time, and he was disappointed. After the public 
services were over, he went to his pastor in his 
study with a broken heart and said, “ You no let 
me speak, Sir,—I sorry.” Mr. Mills was much 
affected, but there was no remedy. But, said he, 
“« What did you wish to say, Henry?” He replied, 
‘*T want to ask the people what they all waiting for ? 
They live in Gospel land—hear all about Salvation 
—God ready—Christ ready—all ready. Why they 
don’t come to follow Christ ?” 

And why is it, that sinners do not come? Is 
there not reason to fear, that while one poor hea- 
then is brought to Christ from the Sandwich Is- 
lands, another from the frozen regions of Green- 


heaven—all time—then I very happy.” About his/ land, another from the dark land of Africa, and an- 


| other from the western wilds of our own country ; 

the children of the kingdom will be cast out? 
O may the providence of God, in bringing this 
stranger into the light of the gospel among us, be 
blessed to the salvation of our children and youth; 
that Obookiah may not rise up against them in the 
judgment and condemn them. 
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AGE, NOT TO BE STOLEN, 

The Marshal de Bassomptere asked one of his 
officers ‘‘ how old he was.” ‘I cannot tell exact. 
ly,” said the captain, “but I am either thirty. 
eight or forty-eight.” ‘* How is it,” answered the 
Marshal, “‘ that you are so ignorant of a concern 
that every person finds pleasure in knowing?” 
‘** Why,” said the captain, “I keep an exact ac- 
count of my rents, and what is owing to me, for 
fear of being cheated, but I never trouble my head 
about my years, because, nobody can rob me of 
them.” 

Poor man, did he not know that he is robbed of 
his precious time every day, and every hour? It 
is gone, too, beyond recovery. If a thief steals my 
money, itis possible [ may get it again. But time 
that is past, never returns. Life that is wasted, is 
gone forever. Let children and youth therefore 
learn, to turn to good account every passing hour. 


—Ce— 

A Good Answer.—An anecdote was related to 
us to-day, by an eye-witeess, of the ready wit of the 
unsophisticated sons of St. Patrick. A case was 
trying yesterday before one of the Judges of our City 
Court, in which a drayman, was called to testify.— 
He was sworn on his voirdire. A limb of the law, 
who prides himself on his skill in perplexing wit- 
nesses, commenced the examination with “ Pray, 
sir;are you not directly or indirectly interested in 
the termination of this suit?” ‘Nota bit, sir.” 
‘Will you not gain any thing in case of its termi- 
nating in favor of the plaintiff?” ‘Gain any 
thing! I'll rather lose than gain any thing!” “Ah, 
ha, says the wise ono, (with a very significant look,) 
so, you will ‘ rather lose than gain by it?” Pray, how 
may you lose by it?” ‘* By standing here answering 
questions, while my horse and dray stands idle in 
the street.” ‘The effect was contagious, and ex- 
tended to his honor, so that the throne of Justice 
shook for a time. N. Orleans Courier. 


Cr 
Moral Sublime.—At a meeting of a church in 
Scotland, which numbered among its members the 
celebrated Admiral Lord Duncan, he was elected 


an Elder. The Admiral, who was present, was 
deeply affected, and gave utterance to his emotions 
in a short speech.—‘* My Brethren,” said he, ‘in 
the Providence of God, it has been my lot to re- 
ceive many distinguished honors from my King and 
Country. But the distinction conferred this day is 
far more grateful to my heart than all which have 
gone before it. For in my view, there is no earthly 
honor to be compared with the honor of conveying 
the symbols of the body and blood of my Redeem- 
er to the very humblest of his followers.” 
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LIFE AND THE SAVIOUR. 


This life’s a stormy ocean— 
A swift impetuous sea ; 
Amidst its wild commotion, 
We wander, Lord, from thee. 


A peaceful calm below, 
No mortal e’er can find ; 
Our joys and comforts flow 
As fleeting as the wind. 


Then let me look to Jesus, 
Immutably the same ; 

Through him, when death shall seize us, 
Eternal rest we gain. 


Thou who to prayer dost hearken, 
Be with me where I go ; 
When clouds my pathway darken, 
Thy cheering light bestow. 
Thus guided by thy Spirit, 
My heart would never stray, 
But through the Saviour’s merit, ’ 
Ascend to endless day. [ Youth’s Magazine. 














